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a course of industry and 
years these habits would natural; they 
would then be prepared to return to their country 
an altered people, with new tastes and desires, 


NEW which alone would sustain them in a course of in- 
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Indies has been generally ascribed to the abolition 
of slavery, which took place about fifteen years ago. 
It seems, however, from recent re in Parlia- 
ment, thet the islands began to suffer even before 
the experimental philanthropy of England was fairly 
tested, The British planter was never the Ameri- 
can planter. The home of the British planter was in 
the distant island of his ancestors, and not in the 
torrid region that produced his wealth. Occasional 
visits sufficed to keep up a connection, but in the 
meanwhile the whole management of his property 
was left to overseers and ts, whose returns 
were liberal as long as the old fashioned slave trade 
allowed them to replace, with fresh importations, 
the negroes they killed by over-labor, But, with 
the cessation of the trade, the West India nabobs 
began to experience a comparative cessation of in 

come; and in a few years the lordly absentee— 
whose tastes, habits, og indolence still kept him 
aloof from his property—was in the hands of the 
money-lender, with his crops and estates irredeem- 
ably d for their entire value. This was 
the true beginning of West India decadence under 
the slothful mismanagement of the British planters. 
A few who abandoned their luxurious homes in 
London, and manfully devoted themselves to the 
care of their servants and property, contrived to 
stay the evil hour ; yet it is well known that, since 
the slave was entirely emancipated, both laborer 
and owner have suffered a common fate, from the 
unwillingness of the former to work for others, even 
for the most liberal recompense. 

In the strife, in Jamaica, to retain the prosper- 
ous estates which were once so important to the 
commerce of Great Britain, the planters and the 

vernment have used their best efforts to supply 
the island with cheap labor, Schemes of colo- 
nization have been proposed to the Portuguese 
from Maderia and to the Irish. Appeals were 
made to India; and, in 1846-"7, about four thou- 
sand five hundred Coolies were im But 
both projects failed. The Irish Portuguese 
could not endure the climate, while the Coolies, 
who were not agriculturists in India, but chiefly 
the scum of populous towns along the coast, soon 
proved that they were not worth the cost of im- 
portation, and in five years mustered but one half 
their original number. For eleven years, ending 
in 1848, the ch for importing immigrants into 
Jamaica from India and elsewhere was £180,252, 
or near a million of dollars; yet in 1851 the re- 
ports tells us that the greater portion of these 
were “ discharged from the estates, in consequence 
of disease or inefficiency, and were wandering about 
half naked and half starved, infecting the negroes 
with their idleness and profligacy.” 

In this condition of the Island, the proprietors 
and Government have directed their attention once 
more to Africa, and are coptriving a system which, 
we think, is but a masked slave trade, and cannot 
fail to keep up the slave-eatching ware which have 
so been maintained on the coast to supply the 
Mu. Evrron:—There has been mugh said as to| Spanish and Portuguese dealers. At one time 
the scheme of emigration from Africa to the Bri-| these African importations were liberated 
tish West Indies, some of the operations of which | taken from slave-ships, and passed under the name 
have at length reached us; and considerable of “ apprentices ;”” but, under the new scheme, their 
speculation on the subject has been ind in| departure from Africa will no doubt be quite as 
here. From some the whole matter has met a| involuntary, while they will enjoy the more respect- 
sweeping denunciation ; others not quite so ardent | able title of “ emi ; 


igrants.’ 
have not ventured to condemn it, but content} It seems that the commercial house of Hyde, 
themselves with casting upon it a suspicious eye. 


Hodge & Co., of London, have contracted with the 

While | concede to each class a right to its opin- | British Government to supply its West India pos- 
ions, I only ask the liberty to differ from both—not | sessions with this class of laborers. In pursuance 
to condemn the scheme, nor regard it with sus- | of this speculation, they have sent ships to the coast, 
picion. and offer an advance of “ten dollars for every 
It would be sufficient vindication of the scheme} person who may be induced to emigrate.” The 
that it is under the patronage of the Government | value of such an inducement will be readily under- 
of Great Britain—a Government unwearied in its} stood by any one who knows what an African 


zeal and exhaustless in its expenditures for Af-| savage was under the old » , and what ideas 
rica’s weal. 


It would be an anomaly and a contra-| of the value of “ emigration” he is likely to have. 
diction without a parallel if the Government of | Besides this, ten dollars are nearly equivalent to the 
Britain were to tolerate, for a moment, any enter-| amount formerly paid for slaves to the chiefs and 
prise approvching at the utmost distance to the| “ catchers’ during the prevalence of the trade; so 
mere prestige of slavery. In fact, the thought is | that, inasmuch as there is a supply still in the 
too preposterous to be exposed. Now, this emigra- | hands of the petty kings and “ -men”’ through- 
tion scheme is under the pat of the Govern-| out the country, the new offer of that sum can 
ment. Of course it has, in all its bearings and re-| amount to nothing but a masked renewal of the 
lations and probable contingencies, been the subject | horrid traffic among such barbarians. It must re- 

sult, we feel confident, in re-establishing and su 


of Governmental deliberation ; and yet it is ap- 
proved and encouraged. Moreover, if there were ting the wars which were waged to supply 
ven Bag for ten dollars a head for every “ em- 


any thing wanted to secure the scheme from abuse, 
so far as it may be carried on in this Republic, it| igrant” prisoner are quite as valuable to the Afri- 
ao ton delle © teed eave to bien in 


has been done by our Government, by requiring ajcan ki 
compliance with the law ati former days, for the “emigrant” slave. We do 
which effectually secures the helpless from being | mot choose to trust men implicitly when they are 
involuntarily sent away by avaricious and unseru-| under the temptations of a speculating contrac 
pulous chiefs, Messrs. Hyde, Hodge & Oo. may be 
Independently of this consideration, the scheme | persons and amiable task-masters; but 

is open for the reflection and inspection of all. No- i humanity, and not 
thing is concealed. An offer is made for persons | ply employing their vessels ia the trans \ 
to emigrate to the West Indies on certain conditions, | intelligent “emigrants” to a land in which the 


y may 
clearly and unequivocally put down. The better their lot. We question very much whether 


are free to accept or reject—to go or remain, | there will be much hesitation as to any one who 
There is no compulsion. i i 


Now, it is an interesting | oy 
people, should they acce e rogesals end omi- help to explain his wishes or reluctance to Mesers. 
grate, will be individually benef . Bituated as Hyde, H i 


Og ore Tae © Oop not be 
selves nor to others. are in the deepest de- 


gradation and barbarism. whole time is oc- 
cupied in sleeping, from which only 


awake 
steal and fight. In the Wes teen 
be surro by influences which 
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The JoXAL will be sent gratuitously to donors of Five 
Dollars, to Life Members for three years, and to Pastors of 
Churches where the cause is presented and a collection tak- 
en and transmitted to us. 

Reurrtavcm to the N. V. State Colonization Society may 
e made te Narmanret Havoen, Esq. Treasurer, or to the 
‘urresponding Secretary, at the Society's office. 4 

Aut Communications for the Jounnat should be made to 
the Editor. 
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APPRENTICES FROM AFRICA. 


Tue notices of the British scheme of securing 
labor to the West Indies from the Kroomen of 
Africa have universally been condemnatory and sus- 
picious on the part of the American press. We 
perceive that a writer in the Liberia Herald takes a 
different view, and neither condemns nor suspects it. 

We also perceive that Mr. Lewis, brother-in-law 
of President Roberts, is the agent for engaging 
passage of emigrants to Demerara, 

The writer may have some interest in the suc- 
cess of this effort, or else it seems to us that he 
could readily see “puss in the meal-tub,” and not 
so confidently hope for civilization by a process so 
often tried and so often a failure. Is Demerara so 
much mor’ civilized than Bierra Leone or Liberia 
that the writer assumes so great a benefit from a 

ree years’ apprenticeship there ? 

‘hen did the sleepy, thieving native become im- 
with habits of industry in so short a time? 
ie really think that England would be at the 
se of securing these laborers if she really ex- 
d they would return at the end of three years ? 
s he not know the fearful loss of life re- 

\ting from the passage and acclimation, and the 
numerous ways not only for chiefs to make emi- 
grants willing to go, but for British planters, anxious 
for laborers, to secure or seem to secure the con- 
sent of the apprentice to remain ? 

Our convictions are clear that the people of Li- 
beria had better employ this native population, and 
train them up to an acquaintance with their own 
institutions, and not encourage a depopulation, that 
has already gone too far, by the slave trade and 
barbarous war, and which leaves their rich soil un- 
cultivated, to grow up an entangled forest and a 
source of poisonous miasma,—| Ep, Cox. Journat.] 


From the Liberia Herald. 
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these habits and propensities, and force them upon 
order. In three 


negroes | raged continent, whose cry to the God of justice had 
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izes the of an Irishman or 

Europe, we humbly think it has no right to 

with the negro by way 1 tage fate to the easy 

consciences of African d . Of all countries, 

Sale Gees Se tet Soe Seas 
, or 


to im the conscience of Stafford 
House and Mrs, 
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the name of Jesus echo from 
and ing slog the ease valley of that nd 
sun 


the 

We fervently that in the month of July col- 
noes Ol notin fot 
which, having won so many gol opinions in 
these last few years, ought now to be winning the 
gold dollars out of the pockets of its friends. 


lowe. 

email ple can ever be Americanized 

APPROPRIATION OF ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 

BY THE LEGISLATURE OF CONNECTICUT. 

We hail the consummation of the Bill reported 
by Mr. Olmstead, of the Senate at Hartford, wi 
sincere gratification. 

Surrounded by Pennsylvania, and New-Jersey, 
and Connecticut, and by Indiana, we 
cannot doubt that the Legislature of the Empire 
State will conform, and pass a law to encour- 
age emigration to Liberia. If Connecticut gives 
one thousand, and New-Jersey two thousand, and 
Maryland ten thousand, surely New-York might 
afford five thousand a year to this noble work ! 


REPORT OF THE JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE ON AFRI- 
CAN COLONIZATION, 

The Joint Select Committee, to whom was re- 
ferred so much of the Governor's Message as relates |¢°llars, be, and the same is hereby 
to African Colonization, would respectfully report : 

That they cordially respond to the suggestions of 
his Excellency, both as it respects the im 
of the subject and the means of its advancement. 

African Colonization is the offspring of Christian 
philanthropy. It is allied to no scheme of wealth 
or power. A moral necessity gave birth to the en- 
terprise, The ayy by degraded condition of 
the colored people in the city of London, in 1787, 
moved the hearts of Wilberforce and others of kin- 
dred spirit to devise means for their relief and im- 
provement, and the colony of Sierra Leone was the 
result. 

The same beneficent spirit seeking to meliorate 
the condition of the race in this country, but with 
a scope immeasurably broader, was led by the light 
of British example to the adoption of similar mea- 
sures, and, through the y of the American 
Colonization Society, formed in 1816, Liberia, the 
germ of an empire, sprang into life. 

The pioneers and founders of the enterprise, be- 
lieving that the separation of the races is essential 
to the highest improvement of both, sought to se- 
cure a retreat where the African might enjoy wn 





LIBERIA. 
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racter, as may choose to emigrate to Liberia, 
Africa, under the superintendence and direction 
the American Colonization Society. 

Resolved, That the Governor of this State 
and he is hereby constituted and appointed com- 
missioner to select from among the applicants for 
aid such as he may deem most d ; and he 
is hereby authorized to pay to the of the 
treasurer of the American Colonization Society 
fifty dollars for each emigrant upon due notice-of 


his or her embarkation; and we ry a 
public accounts is also hereby authorized to draw 
an order on the treasurer of this State in favor of 


said commissioner, for a sum not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, for the use of said Society. 
— — 
From the African Repository. 
THE MORAL GRANDEUR OF COLONIZA- 
TION. 
Tue more we contemplate the subject of African 
caries ocean Spe tt 
t J which, 
is belllient endl imposing. aS ei 
results have followed the icati 
tively limited means, The 
fact. The constitution is a 
has ceased to be expe 
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right and franchise of an American citizen 
in the free exercise of every native endowment, 
stand erect in the conscious dignity of manhood. 
In the land of his ancestors, freed from his present 
social inferiority and political disfranchisement, 
every incentive to manly effort, every virtuous as- 
iration, every energy of his nature, would have 
J we a hoped tha laveholders, regard 
lt was t many slaveholders, - 
ing themselves in the allotments of Providence rather 
as guardians of the unfortunate and helpless than as 
owners of property, would avail themselves of this 
agency to give freedom to their bondmen, and thus 
contribute to the removal or mitigation of Ameri- 
can slavery—an institution pernicious alike to the 
master and the slave, at once a stupendous wrong 
and a blighting curse. 

As a sequence of the successful prosecution of 
this enterprise, it was expected that the slave trade, 
so long the opprobriam of the civilized world, would 
be held in check or suppressed. A wide and effect- 
ual door would also be opened for the introduc- 
tion of Christian institutions into a dark and out- 
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1. We present a practical 
positive benefits to the colored man. 
others to weave their visionary theories, or to in- 
dulge their vituperative declamation, we are engaged 
in actually making him happy useful. 

2. Colonization spreads the sails of the 
ship towards that land of beauty and fertility. 
different from the sla i 
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been ascending for ages. 

Such were the chief ends which the friends of 
the enterprise aimed to accomplish. Doubiless 
they foresaw, as incidental to their success and con- 
ducive to it, a legitimate commerce springing up be- 
tween the two continents, richer, in time, than that 
of the Orient, affording facilities for emigration, and 
binding the races in ual ~_ 3 

But these sublime results they did not hope to 
realize by private beneficence alone. They trusted 
that, having shown by a successful experiment the 
practicability of African colonization, and tested the 
cup race for self the _— 

state governments w from motives of na- 
tional policy, assume the work as the work of the 
nation. 

Have the hopes of the founders been realized, 
and the wisdom of their counsels vindicated ? 

A retreat has been found near the equator, the| votes its resources—1, to 
native home of the race, comprising a territory : h 
20,000 square miles, admitting of indefinite exten- 
sion into the interior, as the e of the 
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le may require. From the hum inni July, 1853 ° 
formed of materials the most 
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marauder, 
Almighty Love, Liberia has 

her infancy, She has even 
herself a State, an independent 
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Old Reports of the N. V. Colonization Seciety.-We 


y 
and State Colonization Societies, from the beginning until now, Our 


desire to possess a full set of the Annual Reports of the New-York 


Office is quite destitute, and any friends of Colonization who possess 
the Reports previous to the year 1849 will confer @ great favor by send- 


ing them by mail or by some friend to our office. 
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| of April, and of the landing of the i 
good henich and spirite—tennagedve of * 
seventy-three at reenville—ninety . 


Savannah 
THE UNION AND COLONIZATION. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, held in New-York in May, the following reso- 
lutions were passed unanimously : 


on 
the soil; and redffirm our conviction that there is 


no probability of this, exce the disso- 
lution of the Union the 3 of the 
American Church. 

Resolved, That we again brand the American 
Colonization Society as an unnatural, vindictive, 
and Slavery-supporting combiaxtion—at the North 
as “full of all deceiva of unrighteousness,” 


and at the South as directly tending to increase 
the value and preservation of slave property, by 
the banishment of the free colored people from the 
country ; and we its essed concern 
for the civilization and reli vation of Africa 
to be hollow and hypocritical, which its course 
toward the colored population in this country un- 
deniably demonstrates. 

We insert these resolutions not only as a record 
of facts, but as indicatigg the spirit of the Anti- 
slavery movement. 

Their doctrines cannot, in their own estimation, be 
executed but by a dissolution of the Union, and a dif- 
ferent model of Churches from such as now exist ; 
and, therefore, their demand for immediate eman- 
cipation is just about as practicable as a demand 
for immediate universal holiness. 

The way to secure universal holiness is, not by an 
endless repetition of the dogma, and by refusing all 





LIBBRIA AND RECOGNITION. 


Tue Democratic Government of the United 
States was based on a fundamental proposition 
hat “ali men are free and equal ;” which proposi- 
thon was doubtless primarily directed against the 


ma of a divine right of kings to rule nations, 


Hence, in every instance of attempted overthrow 
all monarchies, from 1793 to this date, the strug- 
gling people have had the warmest sympathies of 


our Government and the whole nation, 


The French Revolution, with all its horrible 


atrocities, could not alienate this deep sympathy 


The struggling Greeks elicited universal interest, 
as did the revolted colonies of Spain in South 
America and Mexico, and the revolutionizing move- 


ments of Spain herself. 


So, too, the merest whisper of dissatisfaction in 
Cuba elicits a hurricane of enthusiasm, almost 
equalled by that excited for the struggling Hunga- 
rians, and indeed for all the revolutionary move- 


ments of Europe in 1848-1850. 

With these facts before us, how strange the atti- 
tude of our Government toward the Republic of 
Liberia! There, as a star of hope for her long 
neglected people, has arisen a Democratic Govern- 
ment, in all its sympathies as in its origin American, 


nobly vindicating the capacity of the African race 
to exist and flourish in peace and order without 


hereditary rulers or the array of military power. 


And yet, with cold indifference, the Government of 
Democratic America averts her eyes, and will not 


deign an act of recognition. 

W hat is the world to think of such self-contradic- 
tion? Are we sincere in our desire to have all na- 
tions assume self-government? Or is our sympathy 
confined only to the white race, and will we doom 
all other races to be governed by them or remain 
under despotisms? Again, wherein does the Chi- 
nese or Japan wr Siam population differ from the 
mass of the colored people of the United States ? 
They, with kingly governments, are approached and 
courted by this ]*emocratic State; and yet their 
population is as dark as most of our free colored 
population, and can claim much less of the Caucas- 
ian blood. That these anomalies are all traceable 
to the relations of the white and colored popula- 
tion of the South is very probable, but that they 
are right or honorable to us as a Democratic State 
is impossible. Indeed, a blinder policy can scarcely 
be conceived. If the South expects ever to have a 
homogeneous population, it must be under the ex- 
pectation of a gradual s :paration. 

Hence, several Southern States have favored 
Colonization by resolutions and acts; and yet, all 


that they can ever do short of coercion will 
have less effect to indvce the colored man to 


emigrate than would a simple act of recognition by 
the United States Government, 


Such an act would assu: 2 them that, however our 
laws here might make invidious distinctions, there 


would be no stretching that power for their injury 
on that chosen home of their race. 


Having carefully watched the movement of the 


colored mind of the North, we are persuaded that a 
recognition of Liberia, coupled with State appro- 
priations to assist the emigrant, would result in a 
speedy removal of their prejudice, and induce thou- 
sands to move forward in the path of nationality 
and glory offered them in Africa. 

If some statesman of noble mind and command- 
ing influence would undertake to secure this course 
from our Government, the resulting benefits to com- 
meree, to our national peace and union, as well as 
to humanity, would clothe his name with honor as 
& patriot and benefactor. 

enum 


Apaival or true Baie Zepna Lapenta.<o= 
Letters from Mr. Dennis and Mr. Murray apo, 


ws af the safe arrival of the brig Zebra ar Merene 


connection with those who fail to acquire immediate 
and entire holiness, but by a gradual process of 
scattering light and improving the condition of men. 
And so, too, the hope of emancipation is not by 4 
inane and empty or a bitter and denunciatory ite- 
ration of the dogma of immediateism, but by en- 
couraging the disposition where it exists, by facili- 
tating the process, by showing the benefits to re- 
sult to all parties concerned, and by such demon- 
strations of its beneficial effects as shall incline the 
minds and hearts of men in its favor. 

Now, all this, we candidly believe, is in a measure 
effected by the Colonization Society’s operations, 
and could be effected to a far greater extent, just 
so far as the operations of that Society may be in- 
creased. 

Men who stand up as advocates of justice, and 
claim par excellence to imitate Jesus the Saviour, 
should give better evidence that their hearts are 
imbued with humility, charity and patience than is 
exhibited in the above censorious and bitter resolu- 
tions about the American Colonization Society. 
Who does not know that if a free man of color 
at the North desires relief, or aid to build a house 
or a church, or assistance to redeem a relation in 
slavery, that applications made to friends of Coloni- 
zation are always more successful than to the ultra 
Abolitionists ? Indeed, it has passed into a proverb 
that the practical friends of the colored men are 
Colonizationists ; which is illustrated by one out of 
many similar facts: An Abolitionist of more ra- 
tional views than some of his brethren made the 
following statement: “ When I resided in one of 
your large cities, a young colored man of prepos- 
sessing appearance handed me some papers, duly 
certified, showing that his wife must be sold and 
sent to the far South, unless he could yaise a few 
hundred dollars for her emancipation, I signed 
myself five dollars, and told him I would go out 
with him, and we would soon raise the money. 
We called on many rich and zealous Abolitionists, 
but not the first red cent could I raise. Well, 
said 1, we will try the other side. Before night 
we raised every dollar, and the young man left in 
the morning the happiest man | ever saw. Since 
that time | have altered my mind about my Abo- 
lition brethren, and I think more favorably of Colo- 
nizationists.”” 


— > — 
A LIBERIAN TO HIS FRIEND. 


Tue subjoined letter, directed to a clergyman in 
New-York by a resident of Liberia, was handed 
to us for perusal; and notwithstanding the desire 
expressed by the writer that it should not be pub- 
lished, it expresses so frankly the feelings of a true 


Liberian that we venture to insert it, withholding 
the writer's name : 


——— 


MR. BROWN, 
Sin :—lI received your very kind letter by the 
Ralph Cross, and answered the same by the Zeno, 
neither of which has come to hand yet, | suppose. 
My reasons for saying so are because | understand 
the Zeno has been condemned at Gambia, and the 
Captain has been very ill. I hope your health is 
good. I enjoy a reasonable portion of health. I 
continue to admire my adopted country, and every 
day I am more fully convinced that here, and only 
here, is the place for those who have so long suf- 
fered the bitter pangs of oppression. 1 should like 
to see the oppressed and deeply injured sons of this 
peninsula in the United States returning to this 


I fear they suffer 
themselves to be too much influenced by their pro- 
fessed friends, but who are in reality their most 
bitter enemies. However, I hope for better things, 
and also that the day is not far distant when they 
will examine this subject in a different light. 
There is so much written (om this subject that I con- 
sider any remarks made by me to be futile. Hence 
my reasons for not writing to you oftener. Suffice 

















it to say that Liberia, in my estimation, is God's ban- 
diwork, and as such it must prosper, either with or 
without their aid. l am obliged to you 
for your very kind and Christian-like letter ; and be 
assured that, although we have been scourged by a 
war, in which | suffered some fatigue—which in a 
measure will account for my not communicating to 
you as promptly as | should—l! nevertheless bear 
you in mind ; and although | may never behold youin 
this world, | hope to meet you in the world to come, 
where parting shall be no more. To this end | beg 
an interest in your prayers, Please excuse my 
hasty letter ; and as several of my letters have been 
published, I beg of you not to suffer this one to ap- 
pear in print, Assuch I do not intend it, but only « 
private communication to yourself. Please write 
to me shortly, as l desire to hear from you, and also 
what are the prospects in America. I close by 
remaining, Yours, &e. 
——>—- 
REV. R. R. GURLBEY. 

Tuts veteran in the Colonization cause, whose 
name has been intimately associated with it for 
thirty years, having passed the winter in Georgia, 
is now travelling in the interior of New-York, and 
diffusing iwformation by his lectures. That his 


his lectures by the press. One of them, from the 
Rochester Daily Advertiser of the 11th inst., we 


subjoin : 


— — Ch B 
my A and practicable scheme for 
condition of that d ed 

umanity. Those who listened to the lec- 
cham last evening, 
but concede to him =. and sincerity 
purpose, nor resist the conviction that the 

of Colonization and their noble cause have 
grossly maligned ; and must be satisfied that 
African race are ever elevated, it must be 
through the exertions of this truly patriotic and 
ropic institution. 

— —— — 

For the New-York Colonisation Journal. 
MINISTERIAL AGENCIBS. 


Broruer Pinney :—May a minister of the gos- 


2 


i 


While 1 have no hesitation in giving an affirma- 
tive answer to this inquiry, | admit that the faithful 
minister has special need of the wisdom that is from 
above, in order to perform the work of his agency 
in such manner as to meet with the approbation of 
God, of the people among whom he labors, and of 
the Soeiety which he represents. 

To secure the approbation of God, he must con 
stantly keep in view that he is an ambassador for 
Christ, pledged to promote the honor and exten- 
sion of his kingdom. Acting in view of this pledge, 
he will not feel at liberty to do any thing inconsistent 
with the doctrine, government, or worship estab- 
lished by Christ and his Church; and in all his 
preaching and lecturing he will end®avor to minister 
to the believer some spiritual instruction, and to turn 
the unbeliever from darkness to light ; and thus, by 
immediately strengthening and extending the king- 
dom of Christ in the congregation addressed, to 
enlist all in the work of establishing and extending 
that kingdom among the colored portion of the hu- 
man family. , 

To promote the edification of the people, he 
must be careful not to interfere with any of the in- 
ternal concerns of their congregation ; to explain the 
subject of his agency so that they may see its con- 
nection with the cause of Christ; and so to act in 
all things that he may manifest himself to be a 
co-worker with the pastor and a servant of the peo- 
ple. When they become satisfied that his is the 
cause of humanity and of Christ, they will not with- 
hold their support. 

The Society appointing the agent must be satis- 
fied. If the agent be faithful in the discharge of 
his duty to God and to the people, he will rarely fail 
to give satisfaction to the Board which has ap- 
pointed him. The evidence of the people's favor, 
shown by liberal constributions to the cause, will go 
far to satisfy the Board that the agent is perform- 
ing a proper part. But besides this evidence, the 
agent must be able to show, if required, that he has 
never, in soliciting aid, proposed a motive or used 
an instrumentality inconsistent with Scripture, rea- 
son, or fact ; and as a soldier is required strictly to 
obey orders, so the agent ought to observe faith- 
fully all official instructions which may at any time 
be given to him. 

I have been laboring for some months as your 
Agent, and I have endeavored to act agreeably to 
the above 

The elevation of the colored man in this country, 
his restoration to his Fatherland, and the spread of 
the gospel in that land by his instrumentality, are, 
I believe, works of God, as truly as were the resto- 
ration of the Israelites to their Fatherland, (after 
their captivity in Babylon, and their building again 
im that land the holy House of God. 8o I believe, 
and so I preach. 

More than twenty years ago, 1 performed a mis- 
sionary service which led me as far south as Florida. 
In my missionary journey, | occasionally preached 
for denominations with whom I had no formal ec- 
clesiastical connection. According to my manner 


- | false 





pleasant streams of excellent wate: 
“ae bee fy ty tam ey 
75 to 80 “8 
Sue anaes eT have kmown it to be as high as 90, but never 100 
future , way. memory Notwithstanding the statements of travellers, 1 
service and religious intercourse is pleasant even believe this country to be one 
now, and my late visit among the various denomi- | in the world, and to the residence of Euro- 


nations of Christ's people has made me feel like 
being brought back to my old missionary work. 
The effect of this agency upon my own mind has 





ness, in doctrine, goverament aud worship. 

As they are stirred up by the Spirit of the Lord, 
and made to grow in knowledge and mutual love, 
their love and liberality towards the descendants of 














Cush will inrense, and the work in which wo are.en- | well northy the attention of our merchants. The 
1 be abe river i i ſ⸗ 

gaged will in this way be accomplished. many beads of miles, and | Seas eat deat for 

Truly and faithfully your Acext. | mer exploring expeditions failed only because of 

_ — errors which might, have been avoi By the 

IMPOSTOR — A. T. WOOD. —*—* i o Ge interior of the country to civilized 

: uence, natives would be , benefiued, 

BR vay hee may ed = - — Dae, lin | 8 extensive portion of Africa J — 

—— us a printed address vorld, and many valuable commodities, of which 


we are how entirely ignorant, would be discovered 
and brought into extensive use. He then referred 
to the belief of the natives, There is some light of 
revelation even in Central Africa ; buta , 
understand and retain the ings of the 
os ——— | cthereien, olen 
ves y forget his veach- 
ings, and relapse into their former state. 1 want to 
see mechanics come among them and teach them 


of his, in which be styles himself a 


pas- 
tor in Liberia, and solicits money yo: 
church in this city, In the address he says that 


he has resided in Liberia ten years. 
lected several sums of in the 
church, but not a farthing of it ever 
here. Wood is a rank impostor, and we 
dats t0 have —— far tho —— 
ve or the man 
he has practised, and for i —— be under 
The man never lived in Liberia 
one year in all his life.—ZLiberia Herald, 

This worthless fellow was for a time a preacher 
in this city, in a colored Baptist church. He was 
sent out to Liberia by our Society, but so clearly 
manifested his baseness on the voyage, and after 
his arrival in Liberia, that all confidence in him was 
withdrawn. He came with high recommendations 
from several Baptist clergymen in this country 
and New-Brunswick, We have heard of his 
swindling in England before, and once received a 
draft from him, with a signature which was a poor 
forgery, and so returned it. It is a pity the fellow 
cannot be punished for some of his numerous 
crimes. —Ep, Co. Journat. 

— — 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 
MR. BOWEN'’S LECTURES ON YARRIBA. 

Eaaty this month, the friends of Africa in this 
city were privileged to hear this simple-hearted and 
courageous missionary’s address in several Baptist 
churches. Mr, Bowen is from Georgia, and, having 
resided as a missionary of the Southern Baptist 
Board nearly three years in Africa, came to this 
country in February last. He returns to Africa 
by way of England, and is accompanied by his 
wife, a highly intellectual lady, who will render him 
efficient assistance in prosecuting the good work 
of evangelization, The following gentlemen and 
their ladies will accompany Mr. Bowen: Revs. 
J. 8. Dennard, 8. H. Lacy, and H. Clarke. Two 
others (colored) are expected to be sent out 
shortly, These missionaries go out not merely to 
teach the Africans evangelical religion, but also 
to instruct them in agriculture, mechanic:, and 
the arts of civilization generally. From England 
they proceed, by one of the African mail steam- 
ers, to Lagos; from Lagos they will ascend the 
river Ogun in canoes sixty miles, the 
Egba and Yarriba countries, to Abbeakuta, on the 
east bank of the Ogun, in the Egba country. This 
city is four miles long and two to three wide, and 
contains sixty thousand inhabitants. They pro- 
ceed from thence on horseback to the city of Ish- 
akki, some twelve days’ journey distant. This city 
is equal in size to Abbeakuta. Here they intend 
establishing a station, and, as opportunity offers, 
push their way farther into the interior, 

The first address was made in Dr. Cone’s church, 
on Sabbath afternoon, the 26th of June, succeeded 
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SABBATH SERMON, IN DR. CONE'S CHURCH. 


Yesterday afternoon, (J 26th,) Dr. Cone’ 
Hapint church in Broome sirct was well fle 
an intelligent and 
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audience. He said that he should not time 


in speaking of the degradation of Africa, crimes 
of its inhabitants, or their i ce; with these 
things all were familiar; but he would confine him- 


self to such facts as would lead to the hope in others, 
which he himself entertained, that Africa would be 
a successful field of labor. He did not mean speed- 
ily, for no great reform was ever effected speedily, 
but in the course of a few generations, it was his 
belief, that pow almost totally savage Africa would 
be raised far towards complete civilization, The 
Western coast, as also Southern Africa, the speaker 
said, was already considerably advanced, and he 
spoke of the stopping of the slave trade as bein 
the cause of the advancement, at which all shoul 
rejoice; and there was but one place now on the 
whole coast, of which he was aware, which might 
be called a slave station, and this station would be 
ut down as soon as it should be found out by the 
British cruisers. In Sierra Leone, many of the 
blacks brought there from Central Africa, as slaves, 
were now responsible merchants, owning vessels 
trading along the coast; others were mechanics, 
and many, educated in the Mission schools, were 
well versed in Latin and Greek, as well as in modern 
languages, and would, in fine, astonish many people 
here by their learning. One good thing in these 
blacks who have been educated was, to the mind of 
the speaker, that they evinced a missi spirit. 
To prove this, he mentioned that in the old slave 
town of Gregor, on the coast, (which is not now a 
slave town, slavery having been suppressed,) he met 
an old man, who had been Christianized in Sierra 
Leone, and who told him that there were numbers 
of others like him in that place, who wished to re- 
turn to the central portion of the country, where 
they ceme from, but they were afraid to do so, from 
fear that if they took their Christian families back 
with them, where heathenism prevailed, they would 
become contaminated with their old sins. They 
had therefore appointed a committee, of which he 
was one, to visit their native place, and view the 
prospect, whether it would do for them to return ; 
and when he was informed that the speaker would 
make an effort to send a missi with him, he 
was exceedingly overjoyed, and said that he would 
see that he was supported. This showed how the 
people were disposed to receive the gospel. 
&@ he speaker then referred to Liberia, which 
he had visited. He spoke of it as very flourishing, 
and called attention to a statement which some of 


the press of this country are propagating, to the 
effect that those who had gone there (to Liberia) 
from this country were returning to heathenism, 
This he declared to be false. On the contrary, 
numbers of the most savage of the natives in the 
vicinity, the regular Bushmen, were being brought 
to civilization through the efforts of the Liberians. 
In addition to these colonies, there were about a 
hundred missions spread up and down the coast. 
There were schools supported by the British and 
Dutch Governments, besides a number of mission 
schools, in all of which it is estimated that at least 
fifteen thousand natives had been well educated. 
The seed thus spread up and down the Western 
coast of Africa would one day yield an abundant 
harvest. #7 

Central Africa was a more important missionary 
station than the Western coast. There was now 
less sickness there than formerly; the climate was 


said to be much better; but he (the speaker) 
thought it was more the difference in the char- 


acter of the visitors in former times and now, | "Ss! 


that fewer deaths took place among strangers. 
Those who used to visit that country were, gene- 
rally, that class who were given to all sorts of ex- 
cesses, while the character of the present visitors 
was far more moral, generally strictly so. The 
forest of Africa was one cause of sickness, but in 
the far interior there are no great forests, such as 
on the outskirts, but the land might be called table- 
land. There was also but very little swamp. 
Neither was the heat so excessive as is — 
supposed. It is said in books that the thermome- 
ter generally reaches 140, but the speaker had 
never known it to be over 100, and generally it 
ranged between 80 and 90 in the heat of the sun. 
In the shade it was quite pleasant. He ¢ ht 
Europeans could live there as well, if not better, 
than in any of the other countries in the Torrid 
Zone. 

The speaker then noticed the resources of Africa, 
and said that he supposed the most of it, Liberia 
especially, would see a om | become commercially 
rich. All had heard of the Liberia coffee, and gums 
and spices were there in abundance. In the forests 
of Guinea he had found the article of black pep 
growing in dense thickets, wildly, These artickes, 
with many others, among which was palm oil, were 
found there, and could be produced to the amount 
of millions of dollars, A great amount of the natu-. 
ral products of the country was carried across the 
desert upon the backs of camels. The speaker 
stggested that it was possible to establish a ar 
lune of steamers to run up the navigable streams, of 
which there were a -number, into the very heart of 
Central Africa, and that the profits to be derived 
from a trade thus opened would be enormous, as 
the natural productions of value here could be ob- 
tained for almost nothing there, in exchange for 
what was of litle value here, but highly prized 
there. The speaker doubted not that, when our 
enterprising merchants became alive to the resources 
of the country, which would not be long, this sug- 
gestion would be carried into effect, notwithstanding 
the many expeditions fitted out to explore the inte- 
rior had failed to reach a point near it, which he 
attributed to mism ment rather than otherwise, 
and if the causes which had heretofore led to failure 
were known, it would be that a 
thorough knowledge of the di ties to be con- 
tended with was only needful, and then they would 
very soon be removed. When the step last sug- 
gested by the speaker should be taken, he said that 
it might be considered as the most forward and 
practical step in the attempt to evangelize Africa, 
as it was almost absolutely necessary that the people 
should become somewhat civilized as a 
through the influence of commercial i 
with Christian countries, before the labors of 
missionary could meet with success it was 


[ 


that 
voutly and earnestly hoped they eventually would. 
The fact of a misslonary converting individual 


here and there were » as indi- 
wide niet ou with the 
vast population of the country) had not such in- 





fluence over the mass ag would the of a 
Christian to the whole country in 
their commercial intercourse. 

It was the advan of commerce which Africa 
principally needed, and this the missionaries had 
hot time to engage in, nor was it right they should 
do so. The character of the people in the interior, 
the speaker said, was far different, idering the 
state of society, from those on the coast of Guinea. 
The mode in which those of the interior constructed 
their buildings, their form of governments, their 
laws, and all their customs, were decidedly Eastern, 
or Moorish. As to their religion, all the people, so 
far as the s 


“one God, all-powerful and omnipotent,” and they 
also entertained very correct notions of several of 
the attributes pertaining to Him. They were, how- 
ever, idolaters, and thew idolatry was of a character 
which bore evidences of great antiquity ; and in this 
connection the speaker said that among the many 
ancient things he bad noticed existing among them 
was the “ ymbal,” of which mention is made in 
the Bible. The people worship their idols as inter- 
cessors with God, something in the same manner as 
the Pope is supposed, by the Catholics, to be an 
intercessor, having influence for them with the Su- 
preme Being. hat they needed to be taught was 
that Jesus Christ was the only intercessor, and 
through him was the only means by which salvation 
could be obtained. 

In conclusion, the speaker mentioned the fact that 
the African generally fears death, in view of a fu- 
ture state, and that when an individual was ap- 
proaching his end, his friends usually made a sacrifice 
as an appeal to their idols for their intercession for 
the dying man’s favorable reception in the world to 
come; and he (the speaker) regretted that there 
were not more missionaries to teach them (the Af- 
ricans) that it was unnecessary for them to make 
sacrifices for this object, when the Lord Jesus C hrist 
had offered up himself a living sacrifice, for all 
future time, and that faith in him was all-sufficient 
for pardon. 

e speaker having concluded, the benediction 
was pronounced, and the assemblage dispersed. 


THURSDAY EVENING ADDRESS, JIN OLIVER STREET CHURCH, 


Rey. T. J. Bowen, missi to the interior of 
Africa, under the direction of the Southern Baptist 
Board of Missions, delivered an interesting lecture 
on Thursday evening, 30th June, at the Baptist 
Church, Oliver street. A large number of the 
friends of foreign missions were present. 

In commencing his lecture, the speaker said that 
it was his design to speak of Africa merely as a field 
for missionary labor. Few countries had more 
extensively misrepresented than Africa in reference 
to its climate, ‘The reports of the extreme insalu- 
brity of the air had deterred more people from emi- 
grating thither than any other cause. 4 
to his opinion, confirmed by a long residence in Dai 
country, these reports had been greatly exaggerated. 
The “African fever,” which had proved a terror to 
so many, was in many instances owing not so much 
to the climate as to the injudicious mode of liwing 
of newly arrived settlers. 

The malaria on the coast was produced in many 
instances by decaying vegetation, which covers the 
earth in those regions with luxuriant growth. As 
the traveller advances into the interior, the land be- 
comes more open, and a vast expanse of table-land, 
capable of high cultivation, is discovered. Indeed, 
the whole of Africa south of the equator and north 
of it, up to 10° lat., constitutes an elevated table- 
land, bordered by the low, marshy and unhealthy 
ion near the sea, In uence of the nature 
of the surface of this elevated land, it was extremely 
difficult to penetrate to any extent into the interior, 
With the Colony at the Cape of Good Hope only are 
Euro fully acquainted. North of this, the land 
rises in the well-known and often-described terraces. 
‘The first terrace, called the Kloof, is enclosed 
by the Black Mountains, of which the Northern o 
Great Zwarte Berge rises to about 4000 feet above 
the sea, A number of mountain ridges succeed, 
reaching far into the interior, 

‘The lecturer thought that this region, if ht to 
a state of cultivation, would be one ot the most desira- 
ble countries on the face of the globe. The evenings 
were cool, and were a sort of compensation to the 
climate for the want of winter. 

The kingdom of Yarriba was much more healthy 
than America, because it was less subject to sudden 
changes of temperature. In Central Africa they 
had not six months of constant rain. The stormy 
season commenced when the sun approached its 
zenith. During March and June the rain was almost 
constant, but in July it ceases. 


The great staple article of food was Indian corn, 
and the native yam or to was culti- 
vated to perfection in Yarriba, The cotton plant 


was deficient, in consequence of the want of lime in 
the soil. Yarriba uces the best indigo in the 
world, In the equinoctial region, indeed, a totally 
new vegetation presented itself, entirely distinct 
from that of every other tropical country, 

The » was confident that Africa was des- 
tined to become the centre and depot of a great 
trade in oil. He thought that product would 
eventually come into extensive use for a variety ol 
purposes. He expected that Liberia would yet be- 
come a great and mighty nation, extending from the 
sea-coast to the Niger. God had given that country 
great resources, and it must have a position in the 
commercial world, and a market for its productions. 
He looked forward to the time when steamboats 
should ascend the Niger, and Liberia should have 
taken her place 3— the nations. 

Mr. B. spoke briefly of the inhabitants of the 
mysterious regions of Central Africa, From what 
little was known of them, they appeared to be almost 
totally distinct from the common Guinea 
people of the far interior, were 





er had been able to ascertain, be- | "8 
ore ee civilized natioes, that there was but | Pr@ctp 


-| after being for some days in the power of the 


Resolved, That the 
Colonization Society, (and the measures adopted 
for its accomplishment, Jars § home for 
the free man of color oa the shores of Africa, de- 
serves (he approbation and support of the people 
this nation. 

Resolved, That as Providence, for and wise 
ends, has connected us with the destiny of the 
black race, we are not indifferent to any thing 
which ameliorates its condition without disturbing 
its relation to us, and feel therefore that this Society 
has peculiar claims upon us, and upon the citizens 


Resolved, That a committee of five™ be appointed 
by the chair, to consider and adopt the = & 


propriate means for di information on 
a oe and seouring aid to the Society. 
ved, That the thanks of this meeting are 


due and are hereby tendered to the Rev. R. R. 
Gurley, for the able and instructive address to 
which we have listened this evening. 


der the third resolution : 
Rev. R. L. Baeox, 
Roserr A, Surra, Esq. 
N. C, Muwrog, Esq. 
Rev. Ma. Hancock, 
Joun H. Ex.is, Esq. 
J.C, Pian, Esq. 


~*Auother gentleman was afterwards added to this 
— — 


SAILING OF THE BARQUE ADELINE. 
‘Tue barque Adeline, chartered by the A. C.8., 
sailed from Savannah, Geo., on the 11th ult., (June,) 


with @ fine company of emigrants, 134 in number, 
96 of whom were from Tennessee, 37 from Georgia, 


detained at Savannah for in uence of 
having struck on the bar in the Savannah 
river, she would have sailed several days earlier. 

We copy from the Savannah Georgian the follow- 
ing notice of the expedition : 

Empankation or Emroranrs To J teerta.—The 
barque Adeline received on board, last evening, 
one hundred and thirty-four emigrants for Liberia. 
Ninety-six of these people are from Tennessee, and 
the remainder from this State—twenty-seven be- 
longing to colored families well known 
in Savannah, They leave here many sincere friends, 
both among the white and colored people, and fer 
vent prayers for their safety and success, They 
are well supplied for their voyage and many months 
after their arrival in Africa, and man 
joyfully await their coming. We look for an in 
creasing interest in Liberia among the benevolent 
of the South, all who desire that Africa may 


“to be the light of the world,” 

3 yang has been detained in the dry-dock 
seve ys for repairs, caused by getting aground 
(having left there only poet A mew K and 
those who conducted the busi are enutled to 
some credit for the despatch with which these 
emigrants and their large quantity of furniture were 

oa buard in a few hours. 

We learn that two benevolent ministers of the 


gospel—the Rev. Mr. Dyke, g Presbyterian, and 
the Rev, Mr, Smith, a wie with the 


emigrants from Tennessee, remained with them 
during the tedious ten days of their encampment 
near the city, shared their humble accommodations 
and fare, aud stood by them at their embarkation, 
as their last act distributing among them the Bibles 
generously given by the Bible Suciety, What a 
contrast the conduct of these good men affords to 
the vain but noisy philanthropy which pervades the 
abolition societies at the North ! 
— — 
LATE PROM LIBERIA. | 

On the 4th inst., the Era, from Liberia, arrived, 
bringing letters and Liberia Herald as late as the 
10th of April. From the Herald we learn that 

bo, the refractory robber-chief of Little 

Mount—an accountof whose capture by the Liberia 
authorities was given in the Colonization Journal 
for May—had been tried and found guilty, under 
three counts, of high misdemeanor, viz: 1. Making 
war against Dwarloo Bey and other Goolah chiefs 
occupying a portion of the territories of Grand 
and Little Cape Mount; murdering the inhabit- 
ants; carrying into captivity large numbers of the 
defenceless ; sacking, burning and pillaging towns 
and villages, and laying waste the country. 2. Similar 
charges of war upon one Weaver, a Dey chief, and 
ravaging the Dey country. 3. Plundering Liberian 
merchants of goods from their factories. He was 
sentenced to restitution, restoration and reparation 
of stolen goods, captured people, and damages 
committed ; fined five hundred dollars, and sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment. 
In this case, as often occurs, it appears that the 
instigator and real author of these crimes escaped, 





The following are the gentlemen appointed un- 


and 1 from Alabama. Had the Adeline not been | ' 


be enlightened and cheered by His Word who came | 


[ 


the Herald, published at Monrovia, a description of 
the military expedition. It. appears that nearly 
two hundred of the militia embarked on board two 
small schooners—the Lark and Pedlar—and, after 
spending from twenty to thirty-six hours in this 
crowded condition, landed upon an open coast, where 
the surf was so heavy as to forbid landing in a 
boat, and by two and two the whole company were 
passed ashore in native canoes, not without consid- 

A writer, whom we take to bea scholar in Mr. 


' | Wilson's school, gives some interesting 


of the fortified town of Boombo, and the 


rinth ; pe pe ty og by 


BEAUTIFUL PLAINS AND DISMAL SWAMPS, 


A DEY TOWN STRONGLY BARRICADED, 


We therefore started out once more, being assured 
by the guides that the town to which they had 
reference was just a little beyond. After a few 
hours’ travel [apa pep ey eet wage 4 


— 


sensation 

most 
—— bloody deeds after 
leaving the town we Sul any ing eae 
the path, which was said to be the body of an old 
wy ye tg wy ey 
ple, but, being unable to walk 
and left in the path. We 
soon wea 
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deep interest, as upon IL Was sus- 

the destiny of Libera. 1t was the anniver- 
sary of that day when the litle band of pioneers 
successfully detended themselves from the hust of 
savages Who surrounded them and threatened their 
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— den fa — of Com- | it ia not to be supposed that it does not rain during MARYLAND IN LIBERIA ized, educated and cultivated, will yet stand and 
COLONIZATION JOURNAL. | iron wood fences are —AX this season of the year. It rained dur’! Ovn readers are all probably aware that ube Colo-| ing its Christin Jubilee. 
— — — — , rïtr in ‘of the destructive nature of |ing my stay in the country, and some very of“ ” or is this to be a forced emigration, any more 
— Q — pose, in consequence of ny —— located at Cape Palmas, any 
REPORT. the bug. This little insect is very trouble- | showers. I was in the country seventy-one days, has, ever its in the than those now in progress. Gold may not be the 
AN INTERESTING bug-a- bug — 9. oo teem teh of good commencement, early part bet a 
Sena Liberia visited Liberia |Some at present. They will destroy any common cuppese | cow AK of 1834, maintained a distinctive character and | *ttractive power, but social equality and social am 
Tus writer of Notes op > wood fence that can be made, in the short space of | showers and one tornado. , the tornado | boon under a different te | bition may. The Colonization will be out 
as the appointed Delegate of an Association of two years. The have tried hedges, but, in | was after I left for home. I will assure any one lio of Liberia; it having always the Roped | sripped by tadividea! enterprise. will 
colored people formed in Cambria County, Penn- | 41) cases, they are found to grow too large. Stone | that it was no plaything as it presented itself to us| ine auspices of the land Btate Colonization |cTOWd the decks of merchantmen, as now 
sylvania, He left this country in November last, | is too dear for the common use. But I am in coy he ae. —* Societ hich Society Bee oem greatly aided ia pany st pt wd ey ny) np ward 
aye barque “Shirley,” and returned in her a| that it will be found that, when the country The fruits of this country are not so numerous wae of benevolence to the free people of [8nd wtill backward from the African const the tide 
in ime since. comes generally wader « state of cultivation, | color the liberal of the @tate,, The |" barb arism will be crowded, until civil 
short © of Willi troublesome insect will, in a great degree, disap- have the orange, soUrsop, ZUAVS, | government of the is similar to that which embrace the continent in which it had its birth, 
We present the notes of Rev. Mr. Williams as pear. pawpaw, mango, plum, pineapple, and many others existed in the old colony previous to the establish. |#"4 from which it first went abroad on its world 6 
we received them in the “ Mountain Echo,” pub-|" pe next want of this country is beasts of bur- | of less importance. ment of the Republic—the Governor receiving his wide mission 
lished at Johnstown, without comment. The good |den. They have no way for of| The fresh meats are nearly the same as we get appointment from the Society, and the af.| ‘Thus much do we hope, and thus much do we 
sense and close observation evinced demand a goods or other things but by natives, and this is 6 in our — pa SS ———— gont fairs of the colony being under the of the expect of the schemes‘ —B 
careful reading, eopecialty from the colored fiends) ry Suny oe ~ —— uced. pe quality Shickena, ducks, and some a * —35— a oe — the of American "Colonisat Bort 
of the author. He went for their benefit; they ia greet Cage —* eee of fences than any | times — brought to market, Fresh fish | ine citizens ot the Maryland Mids thoy B agnn yma bo all whose eyes are open to behold 
should and willprofit by pursuing his counsels and | (ther cause that they h@ve not horses, asses and ure to be had in abundance. ~~ , more or ae = 4: discussing the sigue of the times, and w hearts are ready to 
— Netes on Liberia om o es —* eye —3 ay —* — rhs ST & bale a *32 ow Ss ry Reda oy - nf encour “ 
° : ‘ . . 8 ere, indeed . words “ 
Liberia is located on the western shore of Africa, A, ao J * well. The ass is as large| A country would be a paradise indeed if there |»... —5 and i * bse — and necessary cooperation. 
he third and seventh deyrees of north ' try, but the horse is much | were no objections to be against it, and | withdra ae ee Oe establish - the ill-advised efforts of Abolitionisis, in mes 
averse Sy Sy The | cane oan car Amerioce horees. It is about |have some to unge ageinst Liberia, ‘The Gret I|tuY "Whdreuing ⏑ — Lave tended co lnagely to coment the 
ys 3 heer but Re ro fy F may miles age AY yt in this country as the Indian | would name is the Avy condition of the natives hee | the example of the Republic with ml of the slave, we have no will be over- 
in the interior it becomes more elevated and the * The oxen, also, are small. G , | They are in town in vast numbers, and they have por ater By Anny FRM 9 wb wn ruled in the end, by holding bach emancipation to 
soil much better. There are a number of small the cattle of Liberia grow to be about the size of ats > Gs weld gen Son but a cloth around | ()onigation Societ the period, for the ulumate ‘ wih and 
rivers flowing into the sea within the confines of | our two yearlings, but I saw some larger and of a | their Man ond women go Srssed in ncaa After « full discesion of the subject, and « ps Ron the Colonization enterprise. — Springfield 
Liberia, the principal of which are the Grand Ses. good ium size ; these, however, are not common, | the same style Ky ht 22 tient consideration of all the q involved in 
ters, St. Paul's, St. John’s, Junk, Sinoe, and Ce one of these beasts ean be kept in any number, | the colonists have all * — a the c of it was decided, by a agp 
Mount. Te Cae Se 5° oe —— wo Goce of —2 —— re py oe ey ee ee wt wnanimase vote f tho chinans of tho oxlen ,onthe| LETTER FROM ARMISTEAD MILLER. 
t at its mouth, and has decidedly ing can in , ts ul kinds them ip. | a — 
in the Republic. In my opinion, there was wth be vaieed im abundance. Why this is not done, for the life - via, Lapenia, January 25th, 1853 


: : : : * Dean Six :—I am happy to have another - 
a great mistake committed in not placing the capi-| he next want of Liberia is a convenient mode ent State : ead eam - oppor 
F here, instead of at Monrovia, But the St. of travel. This want is much felt among the peo- people from the Northern States, ay to ent the obi by the of tunity of writing to you again, I have not been 
Paul's is a fine stream; near its mouth it divides | ple; but it also will soon be in a measure overcome, the only will have an eye to this * object, = election 


z*% 
bf 
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fs 


matter d to a convention to form a new constitu- — > directly since l have been here, 
into two rivers—one is called Stockton Creek, and | as Bishop Scott recommends, in his report to the | next objection that I find to Liberia is the tion, &e., ond the ap 2 of twe vt ene —⸗ pee pon ph ‘ 
upon this branch stands Monrovia. The mouth | Board of Foreign Missions, the purchase of a small |indolence or seeming indolence of many of the)... ‘to visit the Lay > cod their = A 8 Ay ae See P 
is shallow, and large vessels cannot get over its| schooner, to ply between Monrovia and Cape | colonists. There is not in the country as much | pir relations with the Maryland Stat Bnd wrote suppose 
bar, but small craft, of from ten to twenty tons | Palmas, which will relieve the country very much, | industry as t to be. Very many of the lots 


oe ceive their letters as soon as you did, since | have 
burthen, pass over safely, Up this river are the | and make a convenient and safe mode of travelling | in the city of Monrovia are wholly neglected, and |  w, * hope that this movement on the | for j Bene be 
settlements of Virginia, Upper and Lower Cald- | q} the sea-coast, It will, in my opimion, do | suffered to grow up with weeds and bushes, when, part of the citizens of Maryland in Liberia may re- informing 
well, and Millsburg ; all fine settlements. I visited | much to advance the interests of those settlements. | if they were cultivated, they would yield enough, | 541 beneficially to all concerned ; and that the two |] 
the first three, but did not get so far as Millsburg.| The morals of Liberia are as good, perhaps, as | almost, for the of the families “the Lied Governmeats may continue to maintain peaceful and | pong 
Monrovia has about 1500 inhabitants, and is a those of any other country. A very large majority them. This is to attributed more to the friendly relations with each other, and may receive — 
beautifully located place, on a high elevation. It| of the inhabitants are members of some religious | of people who have settled them than to any other | 1,4 friendly countenance and the sympathy of more | (nem 
has a commanding view of the sea on two sides. body. The Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and | cause. They are pally emancipated slaves, powerful _ — 
| spent twenty-one days in the town and surround- Episcopalian are the religious bodies established, | who do not ap freedom in its proper light, — African 
ing country, and think, every thing considered, it is | but the Methodists stand first as regards numbers, | but think that when once free they are at liberty 
a fine place. Their number is more than all tae rest her, | to be industrious or otherwise, and many choose to qua 
Grand Bassa County comes next. Buchanan, | and I met many good, warm, old-fashioned ethod- be lazy. Now, if, in my ion, the ortherners 
the county-seat, is situated on the left bank of the | ists, 1 was permitted to preach several times while | could be induced to go to Liberia, we would soon bitene ties tana ad of 4 
St. John’s, and the village of Edina is on the right | jn Liberia, and felt that the Lord was in our pre- find quite a different state of things. The great eosk in hin ' —* yo —* = 
hand. There is not the same appearance of thrift | sence. I had the honor to preach to a number of | majority of the present colonists are from the mere din Se * ae pean, —- ro 
here that is seen in the upper settlements of the | distinguished persons, a whom was the Pre- South, and have opted Southern habits, the state 3* a ae in the le eye 
St. Paul's. Bexley is a promising settlement, | sident and lady, the Vice President, and others. | of society being more Southern than any thing else. that be os them pase — — 
about six miles up the river, and the citizens are J must confess that I felt some fear in getting up | For instance, all love to have a servant to wait and hopeful than 2* ah hee: Af heer ye or aa 
getting along very well. Sinoe county is the last | before the great ones of Liberia. But the upon them, both gentlemen and ladies. If it is md of this ee | which getung 
in the Republic, and Greenville is its county-town. | was with me, and I have not had more liberty for | but to carry a lantern, or to carry a fish, it must — —* ly oe ~~ yr scheme, whic 
The people manifest quite a spirit of enterprise. | years than on that occasion. ‘There remains much | be done by a servant, ~ 4 A A ae * on, has met with power- 
Greenville is situated at the mouth of the Binoe | yet to be done in Liberia, It is in the midst of} Another objection is, the preference given to/ >) har Ving mad me a ina — — b 
river, and is beautifully laid out, its streets runnin ta There are th s who are yet | native labor over that of Americans. Many of the of the i : pha hy 7 when J3 wt . — to be bright . — ny the eal. 
at right angles. 1 was up the river, and visited | without the knowledge of a Saviour; and, although | colonists are in want of work to make something — — slavery. The simple fact that ony hat itis short 
the settlements, with which I was much pleased. | they are doing considerable for the —— of en- | to enable them to get the comforts of life, but the perpetual per 


: : of ite i j ir, ‘ 
Sexiton is the last settlement made. It has not lightening the heathen, yet it is as a drop in the | natives are employed in preference, because they these two classes of opposite impracticables iy omy do not think, sir, that I 


can 

- ization i ual to ; 
been in progress more than two years, but the in- | bucket to what is wanted, This ought to induce | can live on twenty-five cents per day, while the eS ree ee C ‘pe Se the people aren Se what you have heard 
habitants show a spirit of industry, and have got| holy men to embark for this land, This colony | colonists must have seventy-five cents. Now, this has an innate power, against which all the fanatical * * are at a high ebb 
quite a clearing made in the forest. I walked | pow is asa candle ina thick fog, whose light is|is wrong. Let all the poor Americans be employed dashings of two seas will make no headway; and|y edge 8 
across from this place to Louisiana, and saw there | seen but for a step. Every man could and ought | by the rich, and let them by these means be help- - | Wilson hi 
another most beautiful settlement. 


Every thing | to be a missionary, whether employed by the Board | ers to each other, and this will advance the inte- | While Abolitionism and its southern sister, P 
seemed to be in a thriving condition, and many of | of Forei 


w 
ign Missions or not. His example and his | rests of the country to a very great extent, lt 22 ——— —— * agen ye 
the farms were in a good state of cultivation here | influence ought all to go to persuade * natives of | would do away with the Lg of all *** oom one — — 
as well as in Lexington. the truth of religion. Too many of the colonists | having money to start wi presen e : great movements 
My choice of all the settlements that I 2* is | forget this, all ‘cle think for themselves, -_Ss weer 2* 1 condemn ; sae “yy = Dyk pe yee months when I commenced 
on the St. Paul's. The lands are principally taken | money, instead of doing somet to promote the | indivi any arm morally, because i is de- : : of . : 
up near the river, but there is a ition of — They take ‘oe caveat of the natives, | priving the soil of so many tillers. To build up a ae is working out = great problem — which will be one 
vacant land back from the river, which I have no | and by so doing injure the cause of Christ. I trust | great nation, the soil must be brought into active) | 4: —— Tes —— u 
doubt is as good, if not better, than that on the that a large emigration soon will go to Liberia employment. It must be tilled, and its productions tries of Europe, where man has become a vand| Rev. Wm. MeLei Anwisteap Mitten, 
banks of the river. From all the information, | which has the cause of Christ fully at heart, and | thrown into market—the income of which must — i jem in law and religion i on , - McLain, 
however, that I could get, I believe the best site | be induced, for the love they have for their Master's | eprich the country. All settlements must have Goding a pet 
for a new settlement is on the Junk river, There | cause, to labor for the enlightenment of the native | their traders; but in Liberia nearly every man is a Bay A BP resem Bony to DEATH OF A REMARKABLE MAN. 
emigrants would have the choice of land, inasmuch | Africans. 1 believe that much more could be done | wader, If he is a farmer, he associates with this — 
as there is no settlement as yet made. My plan | for them than is now doing. native trade, and very frequently he has to neglect their children the blessings of education and com- | death, at Buchanan, on the western coast of Africa, 
is, when we go to Africa, to land at Monrovia,| A}l emigrants ought, in going to Liberia, to have | the one for the other. Hither come men of all nations, to be|from accidental injuries received by being 
where we will have the advantage of the medical | some means, and ought not to be entirely depend-| Wants of emigrants going to Liberia. You are —. in of life and liberty, and in the machinery of a steam saw-mill, of John Smith, 
advice, which is of great importance to all new) ent on the Society for their support. Although | told not to take with you an thing for housekeep- the living tide o pene t —_—_ nce of Ulakacten Ue, event cupenes te 
settlers, There we coul. remain until we were | they are supported for six mon yet this is not | ing ; that you can get —* ing there in the shape ge ~4 * 3. py the | all who knew him. A correspondent sends us the 
acclimated, and then our men might explore the aufhcient, as all may expect to be more or less sick * furniture, My —2 wever, is to take along A = tion had become strong to his life 
country, and — “| cy a might | the first six months after going to Africa, and in our Ss ou a yay Aon oe a4 bear this gold preg a . 
improve them, and by the time the families were consequence of which they are not in a cult to Africa, very > : 
in : situation to remove, be ready to receive them. | frame of body or mind fh 4 any 22 to be provided with bedsteads, tables, chairs ; and, * The mpy a4: aan —~ pew yay and the so — —* 
‘To go direetly to the country would subject us to|for the future. But if they had some means of | in a word, every thing that is needed in this country terprise, ame St focked — 
many inconveniences that we might avoid by being | their own, they, at the end of the six months, will will need in Li unless I might except 
six or eight months in the town, Before commene-| have something to de upon. Each family | feather-beds. All who have these w do well 
ing to farm, many of the necessaries of life would | should have not less than two hundred dollars, |to sell them, and buy in their stead good hair 
have to be obtained at the town, and we must learn | which, if laid out in the States in tobacco, pipes, | mattresses, Do not be prevailed upon to go without 
the nature of native trade, on which we must depend | blue cotton cloth, &c., would answer at double that | the things for housekeeping, as you will be sorry 
for many things. amount in Africa. ‘The African fever may be re-|after it is too late. Every thing in the shape of 
The productions of Liberia are very numerous ; 


ed in about the same light as our American | household furniture or kitchen utensils are ver 


ery 
and if men, after they have got a start, will only | fever and I saw several who were laboring | high. They cost four times what they would in 
be industrious, there is no danger about a living. 


under its influence, and the symptoms were about | the Stites. You ought to be provided with one 
They can raise cassada, sweet potatoes and yams,|the same. The only difference, perhaps, is that | barrel of salt beef and one of Take shoes 
which will answer much better for bread than |the African fever is not as in its attacks as | enough for one . 
wheat in that climate. They can buy rice from | that of the American; but the emigrants are —E— butter, to serve until you get ace 
the natives, although this article is sometimes “7 once th h the acclimation, they usually enjoy as | the i 
dear; yet if emigrants are properly provided with | good health in Liberia as in any other place. it. It would be well if each — | could 
articles of native trade, they can always buy at a citizens look very healthy, and if prudence and | barrel of flour to serve them they 
fair price. Every emigrant ought to be able, before | caution are exercised, there is but little to fear | accustomed to rice and other African prod 


going out to Liberia, to procure some leaf tobacco, | from the fever. Out of all the emigrants that} Here I must end my advice and my report of 
a box or two of clay pipes, a quantity of fish-hooks, 


went out last fall—370—only 16 had died up to the | what I have seen, Much that is to me deeply inter- 
and a few pieces of blue cotton cloth; all of which | time of my leaving, and four of these were esting I must omit. It only remains to re- 
is money with the natives, and you can buy with|old persons, and seven young children; w turn my sincere thanks to 
these what you cannot get for silver or gold. leaves only five that can properly be said to have | has cheered 

All the productions of Liberia are numerous 


:' , ; yet, | died by the diseases of the land, and one of these | with anziet 
in my opinion, the articles raised for exportation 


brought it on by his own imprudence. me. i 

should be confined to coffee, indigo, arrow-root,| ‘Vhe climate of Liberia is tropical, and, conse-| From her borders I behold an influence issuing 

ginger, and bird-pepper. My advice to friends in quently, it is very warm. During my stay, I kept | which shall yet elevate my in the 

our Pennsylvania expedition would be to confine | a peguine aate of the degree of heat, and the ther- | that proud position 

themselves to the raising of those five articles—and | mometer varied only seven ; it from | A my birth-place, and the birth-land of 

let them do so on a large scale, and they would | 81° to 88°—81 the lowest 88 the oy XL to me 
. soon find themselves in the possession of ease if not || saw while on the coast of Africa. But this 

wealth, for all of those articles will command a always in the shade; to go into the sun there 

ready sale in a Soe Sale we they can be | a great difference. The sun in the heat of 
raised with comparatively li |. Coffee and | was ve pressive, and it was 
arrow-root grow best in a sandy soil ; indi FY ae ; 
everywhere, but if care is not exercised it 
troublesome. I am told that the method of pre- | during all these 
paring this weed for market is very simple, and a i 


vernments in other parts of the world, 
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